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Feel like you’re suffering from face blindness? Research shows ft [w]e 
masks change the way we process faces 
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TORONTO, Dec. 21, 2020 — Ever want to walk over to say hello to someone but you’re not sure the person behind 
the mask is in fact someone you know? Researchers at York University in Toronto and Ben-Gurion University in pau EL, ai a| 
Israel say you’re not alone. A new study, led by researchers in the Faculty of Health and VISTA (Vision Science to 
Applications) program at York, finds that our ability to recognize faces is severely impaired by masks, and this Monthly Archives 
decreased face perception is impacting our social interactions with others. [Select Month F] 


“Face masks are an essential tool in our efforts to minimize 
COVID-19 transmission, and those masks are here for the 
foreseeable future. Therefore, it is important to understand how 
masks affect our most important perceptual ability, that is face 
perception,” says Professor Erez Freud, of the Department of 
Psychology at York University’s Faculty of Health. “We found not 
only that face masks reduce our ability to recognize faces, but also 
that they change the way we process faces. Face perception 
typically relies on holistic processing, that is the processing of the 
Jace as whole. However, for masked faces, this form of perception 
is not as efficient, and observers process different face features 
separately.” 


Freud and his co-authors recruited 496 adults to complete a common face recognition task online in which they 
viewed unfamiliar faces and then tried to recognize them under different conditions. The sample included 253 
females and 243 males. 


Using an adapted version of the Cambridge Face Memory Test - the most validated measure of face perception 
abilities in humans — they evaluated face processing abilities for masked and unmasked faces. Participants in the 
study were randomly assigned to one of two groups. 


The researchers found that masks interfere with what is considered as normal, holistic processing of faces. This 
decrease in performance moves a substantial number of participants into the lower performance range often 
found in people with a congenital deficit in face perception (known as “face blindness” or prosopagnosia). 


Figure 1 


From: The COVID-19 pandemic masks the way people perceive faces 





Examples of faces with and without masks similar to the ones used in the experiment. Faces are reproduced with 


premission from the Chicago Face Database“. 


“The face inversion effect is a well-known phenomenon that shows a reduced ability to identify inverted faces 
compared to upright faces,” says Freud. “During our experiment, we found that this well-known inversion effect is 
reduced for masked faces, suggesting that those faces are processed in a more analytical manner, by specific 
features rather than the greater whole. This finding can explain why it is so difficult for us to perceive masked 
faces. If we can’t create a holistic representation of a masked face, then our face recognition ability is more likely 
to fail.” 


We use face recognition in every aspect of our social interaction; we find clues for the identity, gender, emotion, 
and intentions of people around us, say researchers. However, in the era of face masks, faces do not look the 
same. This change is what researchers say may impact our ability to interact with people around us and interpret 
social interaction. 


These changes in performance could have significant effects on activities of daily living as well as other situations 
involving personal interactions, such as education. Given that mask wearing has rapidly become an important 
norm in countries around the globe, future research should explore the social and psychological implications of 
wearing masks on human behaviour, the researchers say. 


The study, published in Scientific Reports today was led by Freud in collaboration with Professor Shayna 
Rosenbaum, both of the Department of Psychology and the Centre for Vision Research at York University, and 
Andreja Stajduhar, an undergraduate student in the Department of Psychology, and was co-authored by 
Professors Tzvi Ganel and Galia Avidan in the Department of Psychology at Israel’s Ben-Gurion University. 


The study was supported by the Vision Science to Applications (VISTA) program. 
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York University is amodern, multi-campus, urban university located in Toronto, Ontario. Backed by a diverse group 
of students, faculty, staff, alumni and partners, we bring a uniquely global perspective to help solve societal 
challenges, drive positive change and prepare our students for success. York's fully bilingual Glendon Campus is 
home to Southern Ontario's Centre of Excellence for French Language and Bilingual Postsecondary Education. York’s 
campuses in Costa Rica and India offer students exceptional transnational learning opportunities and innovative 
programs. Together, we can make things right for our communities, our planet, and our future. 
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<— Canada Research Chairs at York University will study artificial 
intelligence, climate change and immersive performances 
What happens when your brain can’t tell which way is up or down? —> 
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